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verson of Master Andrew Ducrow, the present Nas 
ANDREW DUCROW. b cael 


poleon of the arena, who first paid this world a 

_ visit on the 10th of October, 1793, the favored spot 
{ See being the borough of Southwark. In 1813 his 
respected parent left old Astley, and joined the 
company at the Royal Circus, where Andrew, now 
a young and a merry man, was engaged as an 


; ? t ‘ 
equestrian, though he always manifested a stronger 


CAPO 


desire for drawing horses than riding them, for} 
whenever missed—and that not seldom—he was  { 
certain to be discove red in some obscure comer, ) 
coloring insignificant designs with an ¢ qually insig- ‘ 
nificant box of paints, which he always carried — ( 
carefully concealed about his person, from the pry- ) 
ing and unartist-like eyes of his ernel father, who ( 
phiegmatically destroyed his pictorial efforts when- ( 
ever he could ne his hands on them. Jt was not | 
before the year 1814 that he showed any gerins of 
that talent which has so richly ripened; he then 
by his 
personation of Eloi, the dumb boy, in the “ Dog of 


brought himself into considerable notice 


Montargis.” About this time his father 


{ 

c ( 
died, } 
leaving the whole support of the fa nily to our hero, 
4 


who, aficr the disputes relating to the Cireus and 
9 ‘ 


its consequent close, returned to Astley’s, and) 
introduced the classical and graceful re presentation ( 
of the Gladiator on horseback, a st yleof pantomime 
at that day perfectly new, though not suffic iently 
appreciated, the audience preferring the senseless { 
and attempted drollery of clowns and mummery in 
the pure and classic chastity of Ducrow’s efforts. 
After remaining at Astley’s one season he, in 
company with his family, embarked for the eonti- 
nent, and played with great fame and profit in 
most of the principal towns; so much so that 
after his return he was enabled to become a master 
where he had formerly becn content as a servant. 
His first continental appearance was in Hol- 
lund, at Blondin’s Cirque Olympique, where he ar. 





‘ rived with one horse named Jack, but his suceoss 
§ . 
. : . ; . bantn’ On 5 "as so ret that he was speedily enabled In- 
Somewnere about the close of the last century, first appearance there in an FEinglish entertainment ,» Was So BF at th naa I — r to in 
r j ‘ oy 9 . -arous j ; erease, and lay the oundation ol us present 
from that land so famous for its schiedam, fos, called “ Tilking,” or imitations of various birds r ae: “a be a iS presen 
: ' rer 2 ene 6 Saljin wt i. 
dykes, and double-backed dutclimen came a ecle- and feats of strength, one of which consist d of unrivalled stud. is acto t i abines.” in th 
. s* Py ‘ . . - » . . a th atr 0 R! cims, was ' s ~~ 
brated individual yelept Mynheer von Ducrow, holding between his teeth a table, on which his be- ancient amphitheatre of Rheims, was terrific, and 
1 1 r } j Zi . a ing ts i) 
with but few incumbrances, if we except a peaceful fore mentioned family were placed, without any | formed the most tonishing entertainment ever 
i | : ‘ook ¢ atte: ance s npr isisted 
family of four or five innocents. Immediately on uppert whatever. In the short space of a week attempt d In Fran ' company consisted , 
{ , | sont ' . . 7 » § merely of the members of his own fanuly Here 
; arriv > snheer was engaged by after Mynheer von Ducrow’s arrival in London, he ; 
~ artivel in England, Mysheor wae engage ‘ ly he he produced his “ Cupid and Zephyr,” “ Red! 
zthe late Philip Astley for his theatre, and made }is received an addition to his numerous family in the we | yr, i 
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66 
Riding Hood,” ete. 
panied by his sister, then a child three or four years 


etc. in which he was accom- 
old, whose performances have never yet been 
equalled by children of the present day. 

At Paris he wasengaged by Franconi: his style 
was perfectly original, he being the first person 
that ever introduced an equestrian pageant or entree ; 
his performances on six horses were likewise never 
In fact at 
Paris he was the rage, and the enthusiastic Par- 


before attempted by any equestrian. 


isians worshipped Ducrow as the first horseman in 
the world! 

When Elliston produced the “ Cataract of the 
Ganges,” at Drury Lane, in 1823, the managers 
of Covent Garden, to divide the attraction, offered 
terms to Ducrow, which he accepted, and made 
his first appearance in London at a principal theatre 
in the opera of “ Cortez,” in which he was emi- 
nently successful.—Davis fearing so talented a 
rival, proffered him a share in the management of 
Astley’s which was cheerfully accepted ; and on 
Easter Monday, 1824, he again appeared there and 
introduced his novel effects in the equestrian art, 
giving intellect to that species of performance 
which is naturally of the most unintellectual grade 
and the town rescued its taste from contempt by 
The lease of 


the premises having shortly afterwards expired, 


flocking to witness his performance. 


the owners demanded a considerable advance of 
rent, which Davis refusing, Ducrow induced Mr. 
West to join him, and, having obtained his consent 
a renewal of the lease was granted in their joint 
names, and under their manarement the theatre, 
which had sunk to a comparative low ebb from the 
parsimony of Davis, aguin flourished and became 
one of the most fashionable resorts in the metropolis 
and after that moment enjoyed a greater share of 
popularity than ever. Mr. Ducrow’s most distin- 
guished performances is his impersonation of antique 
statutes, under the title of “ Raphael's Dream.” 

In Noveniber, 1832, his late Majesty, William 
LV. sent for him, and desired an arena to be built 
within the pavilion, at Brighton, in order to witness 
this performance—likewise several of his most ad- 
On the 26th of De- 
cember, 1833, Ducrow produced “ St. George and 


il 


mired feats of horsemanship. 


the Dragon,” at Drury Lane. This was undoubt- 


edly the most magnificent spe ctacleeverr presente d 
upon the English stage, and as an instance of his 
indefatigable industry and perseverance, we may 
prepar- 
ation of this picce upon one leg, his left foot suffiring 


here state that he superintended the whole 
during the time from a severe burn, and until the 
evening of the performance he was totally unable 
to place his foot upon the ground. Iler Majesty, 
Queen Adelaide, honored the theatre with her 
presence to witness this spectacle, for which pro- 
duction he received from the lessee of the theatre ; 
gold and silver vase. In the following year le 
brought out “ King Arthur and the Knights of the 


Round Table,” which was equally successful, and 
the same compliment of a vase was presented to 


him. Queen Adelaide, to express her 


r admiration 
of this spectacle, ordered one hundred pounds to be 
distributed among the performers. The company 
of the Royal Amphitheatre also presented him w ith 
an elegant gold and silver snuff box, with a suitabh 
inscription. 


In 1834 he had the misfor _— 
Mr. John Ducrow, the clown, and in 1836 } 


amiable wife, the late Madam Ducrow, a lady ; t 
highly respected, to whom he bite een i ( 


w— 


eee 
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eighteen years. Mr. Ducrow’s success in the pro- 
vincial towns is unrivaled—he is decidedly the 
Colossus of equestrians. His last production, * The 
Dumwb Man of Manchester,” may rank among the 
best efforts of pantomime.—He is possessed of a 
very impetuous temper, but is exceedingly generous 
and unaffected. In his profession he is an enthu- 
siast, no difficulties deter him, no expense stays 
his hand. The spectacles he superintends he secks 
to render perfection; and that range of business 
which few men dare attempt—that Mr. Ducrow 
completes with apparent ease. ‘There arg many 
anecdotes extant exhibiting his extraordinary cour- 
age and self-possession. One, the veracity of which 
is beyond doubt, we will present to our readers. 
One morning, at rehearsal, Herr Cline de clined 
ascending from the stage to the gallery as a dan- 
gerousexperiment. “ What,” said Ducrow, “afraid 
of hurting yourself, I suppose. 
have nothing to fear. 


I'm not pretty and 
And 


in his dressing gown and slippers he ascended and 


Give me the pole.” 


descended—an attempt amounting almost to mad- 
ness, and at which even the practised performers 
at his theatre shuddered. 

The foregoing is taken from the first volume of 
* Actors by Daylight.” Mr. Ducrow died a short 
time since in England, and has left behind him no 


person qualified to wear the mantle of his genius. 
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rom the Columbian Magazine. 

THE PERFECT WIFE. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

* Wirn a man makes choice of a wife——” 

* Tle takes to himself a blessing or a curse.” 

* Yes: 

man has it in her power to make a man compara. 


ly h ippy or miserable. 


I suppose that is the real truth. A wo- 


live x 

** Not only comparative ly, but really so.” 
* Of that there may be some doubt, except in very 
extraordinary instanees. A man himself does much 
towards deternuning the quality of his wife's influ- 


ence upon him.’ 


* No coubt he dees something. But a right- 
minded woman, who truly loyes her husband, can 
make all at home bright with sunshine; while a 
h, discontented woman will bring clouds over 


the clearest sky. 


define the re 


elfis 
Somehow or other I can hardly 
ison that there are so few wives who at 
all appreciate the trials which their husbands have 
to undergo in their struggles with the world, or 
who seem to think that, after coming home chafed, 
perhaps, and fretted from irritating contact with 
ltish men around them, they need soothing quiet 
and tender ministrations, such as only a wife can 
Yet, so far as my observation goes, but few 
husbands are strengthened at home for the renewed 
of the next day. The wife has her own 


troub! ind domest distractions to worry her 


mind, and instead of reflecting that these are trifles 
compared to what her husband has to encounter, 
ind from which he las retired dispirited, it may 


be, and worn down, dins them in his ears and frets 
upon her little stage, until the poor man feels that 
life has not a single quict spot of repose in all its 


dreary desert. A certain writer, speaking on this 


subject, says, most truly :—* No spirit can long 
resist bud domestic influences. Man is strong, but 


hit heart not adamant Ile delichts in enterprize 


} i ’ 
, Le Lec? ee nmqua 


mind and a whole heart. He expends his moral % 
force in the conflicts of the world. His feelings are ° 
daily lacerated to the utmost point of endurance 
by perpetual collision, irritation and disappointment. 
To recover his equanimity and composure, nome 
must be to him a place of repose, of peace, of cheer- 
fulness, of comfort, and his soul renews its strength, 
and again goes forth with fresh vigor to encounter 
the labors and troubles of the world. But if at home 
he finds no rest, and there is met by a bad temper, | 
sullenness or gloom ; or is assailed by discontent- | 
ment, by complaint or reproach, the heart breaks, 
the spirits are crushed, hope vanishes and the man 
sinks into total despair.’ Alas, alas! how many 
a spirit is thus broken. I could point to a dozen 
cases within the narrow circle of my own observa- 
tion. For one, when I marry it will be after I 
have scanned the habits, feelings and character of 
the woman I choose with microscope closeness.” 

“ Allright, of course. But do you expect to find 
a wife any more perfect as a woman than you are 
as a man?” 

“ Lexpect to find a wife who will love me. That 
ought to cover the whole ground.” 

“ It ought to do so, certainly ; and it would, if 
women were as perfect now as when created. But 
they, as well as we, are not in the order of their 
If we perversions, we 
should not be irritated and disappointed in our in- 
tercourse with the world, and should not, therefore, 
come home with exhausted streneth, to reeruit our- 
selves for a 


creation. had no moral 


fresh struggle. Nor would women, 


were they not also morally perverted, fret as you 
say, ‘ upon their little stage,’ and meet their hus- 
bands at times in a mood as little conducive to do- 
mestic fe licity as that brought home to them by 
their very patient and loving lords.” 

This conversation took place between two young 
men who were much together and between whom 
a warm friendship existed. "They usually talked 
to each other with freedom and familiarity. The 

He it was who looked 
The other, named Car- 
son, had clearer views on all subjects than his friend. 


name of one was Belding. 


for perfection in a wife. 


His regard for and consideration of others was 
higher. He looked more to his duty of striving to 
bless than to himself as a recipient of everything. 
Each had, unacknowledged to the other, made 
choice of a wife, provided the maiden so chosen 
In making this 


choice, each had been governed by his ruling af- 


did not object to the sclection. 
fections. Belding sought a perfect character, and 
turned from one and another suecessivi ly, until he 
had found a woman who scemed almost faultless. 
Her features were regular and beautiful, her face 
calm, her voice even. She never exhibited strong 
emotions or betrayed any weaknesses. Clara Lyon 
was in the eyes of her lover a perfect woman. 
Carson, on the other hand, did not expect a fault- 
less wife. He did not ask how far the woman he 
chose would be able to lay aside all thought of her- 
self and consider only him ; but rather looked right 
to her heart, and sought to determine its quality 
to see if he could love her and if she were capab! 


of loving him. 


This determined, natural perver 


sions of character were next observed. But the 
true heart, the upright will, the loving, confiding 
disposition of Anna Williamsover-balanced allthese. 

* She shall be mine. We will love each other, 
bear with each other, and help each other along 


the rough paths of life’s weary pilerimage,” he said. / 


vith a warm glow about his heart. 
































badly Sey 2 i gone 
the kitchen and scolded the cook roundly 
5 | | 


The maiden gave consent. 
lowed. They had 
taken to themselves, in the language of Belding, a 
blessing or a curse? Let us see. 


Marriage soon fol- 
The friends began a new life. 


Conscious defect of character,;when accompanied 
by pride and a love of approbation leads to the as- 
sumption of an artificial exterior, which is opposite 
to the 


impatient ; this led her to assume a uniforin calm- 


real internal. Clara Lyon was naturally 


ness of manner. She modulated her tone of voice, 
and controlled the muscles of her face without really 
reflecting that she was, by so doing, only accu- 
and 


within, instead of correcting them and letting them 


mulating her natural defects perverseness 


pass off. Little things fretted her, but pride, not 
principle, made her conceal all this. She hid her 
defeets, instead of fighting against and expelling 
them. 

A man of truer discernment than Belding would 
detected all this. 


had taken fromm him the facuity of close diserimina- 


have But his false views 


soon 
tion. 

or a few months everything went on pleasantly 
enough. Tome was a sweet spot to the young 
husband. Ilis wife was ever ready to greet him 

But, in the nature 
Little and by little 
Belding’s eyes were opened, and, to his surprise 


with similes. All was sunshine. 


of things, this could not last. 


and chagrin, he saw that Clara was not the fault- 
less creature he had supposed. An impatient temper 
had more than once showed itself; also fretfulness. 
Do. 
mestics were careless, wasteful, irregular, indufer- 


Things did not always go on right at home. 


ent ; or possessed of other annoying faults. Having 
no orderly habits herself, and possessing no firmness 
and decision of character, Clara permitted these 
things to fret her sore ly. 

One day, about six months after their marriage, 
Belding suffered a good deal of anxiety on account 


of business matters that did not go on right. An 


operation that promised fairly had turned out dis- 


astrously. A creditor who owed him two thousand 
dollars had fuled; and two or three other things 


occurred to distarb his mind. At dinner-time he 


was silent and thoughtful; nor did his wife seem 


inclined for conversation. During the afternoon he 
Was Closely engaged in adjusting several accounts. 
As the day began to close in, he shut the buoks, 


over which he had becn toiling, and leaned his head, 
He felt 


The profits of a whole 


with a feeling of sadness, upon his hand. 


0 pre 


| ed md dispirited. 
and, in the mood he 
to the 


s of business to steal over his 


year had been swept away 


then was, he suffered doubt as 


ultimate 
succe i ind. 

In this unheppy frame he turned his steps home- 
ward, with a feclny such as the worn-out mariner 
may be supposed to have on approaching a pleasant 
port. "The thoughts of its quict repose and of the 


siniling angel who made all bright there with her 


presence, W irmied his bo 
* Away thes 
countenance,” he 


“ Let 


Mill. 


thoughts and this sad 


' 
LlooMmny 


said as he approached his door. 


not my presence bring with it a shadow.” 


The dinner, it so happened, had been badly 
cooked thatday. Mrs. Belding had complained of 
this to the cook before it was served and the cook 
After her husband, 
attributed to the 


out, Clara went 


replied with illLeconcealed anger. 
Whose manner at the table she 
ved meal, had gone into 
for her 
carelessness, and in so doing evinced a good share 


ulated temper. "The lady of the culinary 
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departinent had as much spirit as her mistress and 
retorted coarsely. She was told that she might 
quit on the instant. A demand for her wages fol- 
lowed promptly ; they were paid and Mrs. Belding 
was without a cook. 

“* Was ever a woman so tried?” she exclaimed, 
on retiring to her chamber and shutting hersclf in. 
A good crying spell followed. After this came 
thoughts of the troubles that were to follow. She 
knew enough of the character of the chambermaid 
to know that she would at once object to going into 
the kitchen, even as a temporary measure, until a 
new cook could be found. She could not do the 
cooking herself and the meals must be got ready. 
‘To add tothe uncomfortableness of her situation, the 
excitement of mind under which she was laboring 
brought on a nervous headache, the effect of which 
compelled her to go to bed and lie a greater part of 
the afternoon. ‘Towards evening, the violence of 
the pain having subsided, she arose and called 
Margaret, the chambermaid ; Margaret came into 
her presence with a grave face. 
was coming. 


She knew what 


‘“* Margaret, Hetty has gone away, and you will 
have to cook until I get some one in her place. I 
will attend to the chambers. 
to supply her place.” 

Margaret looked displeased. 
but retired slowly. 


‘To-morrow I will try 
She made no reply, 


‘* Wretched creatures, all!"’ said Mrs. Belding, 
in an impatient voice, ‘* No principle—no fecling.” 

Chafing herself by such thoughts, the wife sat 
in her chamber until night-fall. No lamp was 
brought to her, as was usual. This fretted her 
still more. 

** I don't believe there is a light in the passage 
heard the street 


door open and her husband's step below. 


or parlor,” she murmured, as she 


Slowly 
rising, she groped her way out of her room, for it 
was not quite dark, and along the passage until 
she reached the stairway. A dim light shone from 
the kitchen; that was all. 

“* Margaret! why inthe world havn't you lighted 


the passage lamp?” she calk tful 


d down 1» a fretful 
That voice fell harshly upon the 


} 
: 


to his hi Se 


voice. ear of her 


husband and sent a cold feeling 
The chambermaid came from the kitchen, mut- 
tering to herself, and lit the hall lamp. 
* "There is no light cither in the parlor or dining- 


~ 


room,” Mrs. Belding said, still more impatient! 


] ! 


as Margaret turned to go back to the kitchen. 


These omissions were supplicd, but with such a 
bad grace thatit was only by an eflort that Clara 
kept her feeling from boiling over. 

Poor Belding ! all his swect hopes of sunshine, 
quict, and the soothing influence of home fled in an 


instant. He did not take into consideration, for a 
trials as 
lik only 
saw an exlubition of ill-temper because the lamps 


Moodily he 


Clara sinking into a chaw near him. 


moment, that his wife might have her 


severe to her as were his trials to him 


were not rt. set down upon a sofa, 
the wife said. 
No why or wher lore, Was asked. Mr. Beld- 
look There 


Then, in a fretful tone, all the 


* T am tried beyond all patience !”’ 
ing did not even into her face. 
was a brief silence. 
disagreeable occurrences of the d iy were i lated 
, in hisown mind 

had underes 
a 


were pronounce d, trifles light as aii 


by Clara. ‘These were contrasted 


by the husband, with what he ne, and 


in Comparison, 


Clara was mentally blamed and withmuch severity, 


for making the home where he had looked for 


sweet peace, a spot in which discord reigned. % 


What was the loss of a cook or a neglect to light 
the lamps, compared with the anxicties, losses, 
disappointments and labors which he had borne? 
* Nothing!” 

‘Yo all her complaints he made no reply, although 
Ilis 
silenee and the frown that rested on his brow, threw 
To her, 


tempted to do so in no very pleasant way. 


a dark shadow upon the heart of lis wife. 
the troubles she had felt and coimplained of were 
real. Dut her complaints had evidently been an 
offence to her busband. He did not sympathize 


with nor feel for her. Wounded and dissatisfied 
by this, tears came to her eyes and she wept with 
involuntary bitterness. For this weakness she was 
chided by her husband, and the cause of her trouble 
called a mere trifle that no sensible woman ought 
to feel disturbed about for a moment; intimating, 
at the same time, that if she had a few of his 
anxieties to bear, she might complain with some 
reason. Of course, this did not help matters any. 
The husband scemed harsh and unfeeling. Both 
were rendered ten tinies more unhappy. 

It was a full weck before the sunlight broke in 
upon their dwelling, and then it came reflected 
through a humid atmosphere. Clara could not 
help fecling that her husband had been unkind and 
indifferent ; and he permitted himself to think that 
she was fretful and thoughtless of the duty that 
devolved upon her of making his home a pleasant 
spot, where he could retire from the wearying cares 
and anxieties of world. 

“* She never seems tothink,” he would sometimes 
say to himself, “* how hard are ny trials in the 

Ilow 
' 


hausted I sometimes feel when I turn 


world. much I have to bear or how ex- 
homeward 
my steps and long for peace, sweet peace, anda 
face of love. 


this!” 
Clara would have thought ef this, for she truly 


Ali! if Clara would only think of 


loved her husband, if he had helped her to do so. 
If he had only borne with ber for a little while and 
led her mind to reflect; if he had sympathized 
r as he should have done and thus strength- 
ened her hands to uphold his. But his selfishness 
his want of consideration for his wife, reacted 


Instead of 


helping each other to correct their faults, the pain. 


upon him and made him unhappy. 
5 * 


ful fact bas to be stated, that as months and years 
passed on and each acted out more frequently his 
or her real states, a partial estrangement imstead of 
mind took place. 


conjunction of They bore with 


other it is true. ‘The husband patiently 
endured his wile’s fretful temper when it became 
excited, as it often did, and she met him with com- 
plainings frequently at a time when a placid face 
and a quiet tone of voice would have been balm to 
a tried heart that had buffeted hard with a selfish 
world during the day ; and the wife bore the gloomy 
silence and often morose temper of her husband 
without an external murmur, while in her heart she 
perhaps at the same time yearned to throw herself 
upon his bosom and chase with a smue of love the 
clouds trom his heart. ‘Thus they are pasting along 
their way through life. <A little forbearance and a 
littl mut ial sympathy at first; a little more of 
love and less of selfish for ling, would have enabled 
them to start fair. 

] 


at first and the tree has now become so hardened 


But the twig was bent wrong 


tes 
that no training can possibiy 
order and beauty. 


Carson, as has been seen, in choosing Anna Wil 


We 
ow +4 ~~ owe 


restore it to perfect ¢ 
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¥ liams for his wife, had not looked so much for per- 


fection, as to positive qualities of mind that he 
could love. He loved Anna, and desired to make 
her happy and to be happy with her. He thought 
more of how he should make life a pleasant journey 
for her, than for him. 


for him. 


She would make it pleasant 
He delighted to think, as much as did 
his friend Belding, of the quict fireside shut in from 
the busy, jostling world; but he did think of it as 
a place delightful only to himsclf, nor of his wife, 
the sweet angel of luis paradise, as one whose highest 
sphere of action was to make all sunshine for him. 

Like the first few months of his friend’s wedded 
life, a half year rolled by without a jar of discord. 
With both Mr. and Mrs. Carson, there had been 
what may be called an artificial exterior, closing 
over and perfectly concealing their two interior 
states. ‘I'he time had come when this must be laid 
But voluntarily ; not as the resultofa deter- 
mination 6f mind, but naturally and unanimously. 

Domestic trouble, such as afflicted Mrs. Belding, 
had to be borne by Mrs. Carson; and, sometimes, 
they were not borne more patiently. 


aside. 


Business cares 
and perplexitics ; losses, and crosses, and irritations 
assailed Mr. Carson as well as Mr. Belding ; and, 
it not unfrequently happened, that on coming home, 
worn out in body and mind and longing for peace, 
he found no true peace where he had been most 
certain of finding it. His wife had suffered her 
trials also, and her mind was as much disturbed 
as his. On such occasions, he usually forgot, or 
studiously concealed his own disquietude, in his 
desire and effort to chase the cloud from the spirits 
of his wife. 

An occurrence not very dissimilar to that de- 
scribed in the lustory of Mr.und Mrs. Belding tried 
the quality of their love for each other. ‘The hus- 
band met with a heavy loss which coming as it did 
accompanied with several unpleasant cireumstan. 
ces, afflicted his mind deeply. All day long he had 
been anxious, disturbed and depressed. When 
night came, he turned his face homeward, and felt 
something like a cheerful light breaking in upon 
his mind ag he thought of his wife and her ever 
But there 

Instead 
of pleasant words, he was met with complaints or 


ready smile and sweet ministrations. 


Was ah UNCApE ected cloud upon her brow. 


the troubles of a domestic nature she had been com- 
pelled to « ndure through the day. 
chilled. 


At first he felt 
Buthe saw that Anna was really afflicted, 
and, so far from selfish anger, he felt instantly 
gric ved for her and anxious to do something that 
would dispel the gloom that had settled upon her 
spirits. ‘This desi 


we almost made him forget his 


own anxietics. [fe listened with manifest interest 
to the story of her grievances ; and, instead of call. 
ing them mere trifles, he sympathized with her, 
and suggested many things that her own mind tuok 
hold upon. After tea, he selected an interesting 
book and read for an hour while she sat sewing. 
The effect was good both upon his mind and her's. 
Their thoughts ranged away from themselves and 
became clear and more cheerful. 

After the book was closed, Carson’s mind went 
back to the occurrences of the day ; and, quite un- 
consciously to himself, a shadow came over his face. 
He had been sitting silent for some time, when his 
wife lifted her eyes {re 


ma her work and noted with 


concern the chanyve. 

* You are serious, dear. What is the matter ?” 
she said, as she let her work fall in her lap and 
pp iooked steadily in his face, 


a 


Ye 
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“Am 1? [had forgotten myself. But I will be 
as cheerful as ever in a moment.” 

“ Why should you not be so all the time? What 
is the matter, William ? You look really troubled.” 

* I was only thinking of some little matters that 
worried my mind to-day. Bat I will disiuiss them. 
They have no business here.” 

“ Any thing that disturbs your mind has business 
here. I have told you my troubles, too frecly per- 
haps, and now you must tell me yours.” 

Anna continued to urge her husband, and he at 
length told her of all that had happened during the 
day and how much it had dispirited him. 

* And when you tried to leave all this behind, 
and came home for strength and peace, L met you 
with a gloomy face and a sad story of my own 
petty annoyances ? How kind and forbearing you 
' 


are! Would it have been any wonder if you had 


lost patience with me !” 


* Do not chide yourself, Anna,” returned her 
husband. “ Your troubles were as real as mine; 


and I by no means despise them. Hereafter let us 
endeavor each to bear the trials of our peculiar 
spheres of action with patience, and then when we 
mect we shall strengthen each other's spirits to bear 
up and press onward with hope.” 

‘Thus they began their married life aright; and 
as months and years passed on with them, they 
drew closer and closer towether, and all jarning 
strings became more end more attuned in harmony. 
Unlike Belding, Carson had not sought a perfcet 
wife to make all life’s paths pleasant for him to 
walk in, but one whom he could truly love, and for 
whose happiness he was willing to make many 
sacrifices. Many, however, he was not called upon 
tomake; forhis wifesoon became as full of thoughtful 
regard for him as he had shown himself for her 
‘Their lives soon ran along as one quict current in 
which were few conflicting eddics. 

Thus it is with all things in life. If we look to 
ourselves alone—if we think of ourselves alone, we 
But if we regard 


the good of others as well, we shall rarely miss at- 


shall meet with disappointinents. 


tuuunyg the end we seck und with it will come a 


blessing for our own hearts. 
— oD ¢ Gato 
THE THREE BRIDES. 
A THRILLING STORY: 
“Do you see,” 


said the sexton, “those three 


hillocks yonder, side by side !—There sleep three 
brides whose history [am about to relate. Loo! 
there sir, on yonder hill you may observe a litth 
desolate house, with a straggling fenee in front and 
a few stunted apple trees on the ascent behind it. 
Itis sadly out of repair now, and the garden is now 
overgrown with weeds and brambles, and the whol 
place hus a desolate appearance. If the winds 
were high naw you might hear the crazy shutters 
flapping against the sides, and the wind, tearing 


Many vears avo 


there lived in that house an old nan and his 


the grey shingles off the roof, 
son, 
who cultivated the few acres of arable ground that 
belonged to it. 


“The father was a self-taught man, deeply versed 
in the mysteric s of science, and as he could tell the 
name of every flower that blossomed in the wood 


or grew in the garden, and used to sit up late at 


night at his books, or reading the mystic story of 


the starry heavens, men thought he was crazed or 


bewitched and avoided him as the ignorant ever 


shun the gifted and the enlightened. A few there 


were, and amongst others, the minister, the lawyer © 


and physician of the place, who showed a willing- 
ness to afford him countenance but they soon 
dropped his acquaintance, for they found the. old 
man somewhat reserved and morose, and moreover 
their vanity was wounded on discovering the extent 
of his knowledge. 

“ To the minister he would quote the fathers 
and the Scriptures intheoriginal tongue and showed 
himself well armed with the weapons of polemic 
controversy. Ile astonished the lawyer with his 
profound acquaintance with juris-pradence and the 
physician was surprised at the extent of his medi. 
cal knowle lye. So all of them deserted him, and 
the minister, from whom he differed in some trifling 
point of doctrine, spoke very slightly of him, and by 
and by looked on the self-educated farmer with eyes 
ofaversion. He instructed his son in all his lore, the 
language, literature, history, philosophy and science ; 
were unfolded one by one to the enthusiastic son of 
the solitary. 

* Years rolled away, and the old man died.—He 
died when a storm convulsed the face of Nature ; 
when the wind howled round the sheltered dwelling, 
and the lightning played above the roof, and though 
he went to heaven in faith and purity, the vulgar 
thought and saidthat the Evil One had claimed his 
own in the elements—I cannot paint to you the grief 
son at this bereavement. He was fora time 
stracted, 
tered a few 


of the 
as one di The minister came and mut. 
cold and hollow phrases in the ear, and 
a few neighbors impelled by curiosity to see the 

dwelling, the 
funeral. With a proud and lofty look the son stood 


the dust and the dead, 


interior of the old man’s came to 


above in the midst of the 
band of hypocritical mourners, with a pang at huis 
eart, but serenity upon his brow. He thanked his 
friends for their kindness, acknowledged their cour. 
tesy, and then strode away from the grave, to bury 
his grief in the privacy oi the deserted dwelling. 

* Ile found at lust the solitude of the mansion 
alinost insupportable, and le paced the ebony tloor 
from morning till nteht, in all the agony of woe and 
desolation, vainly heaven for rehef. 


It came to 
1! , Wrote w 


nportuning 


hin in the guise of poetic inspiration, 
th wonderful ease and power. Page 
aller pave came from his prolific pen, almost with- 
outan effort; andthere wasa time when he dreamed 
vain fool) of immortality. — Some of his productions 
came before the world. ‘They were praised and 
circulated, and inquiries set on foot in the hope of 

the author. 


discovenmng tie 


Ile wrapped inthe veil of 
inpconetrable obscurity, istened to the voice of ap- 
pluuse, more de licious beeause it was obtained by 
stealth. 


From the obscurity of yonder lone mansion 
and from this region to send lays which astonished 
the world,wasindeed a triumph tothe visionary bard. 

‘ TLis thirst for fame had been gratified, and he 
now bewan to yearn for the companionship of some 
sweet being of the other sex, to share with him the 
laurels he had won—and to whisper consolation in 


‘ ! 
his ear in moments of despondency- 


and to supply 
the void which the death of bis father had oeca- 
sioned. Ile would picture to himself the felicty of 
a refined intercourse with a highly intellectual and 


beautiful woman, and as he had chosen for his motto, 


‘whatever has been done may still be done,’ he did 
not dest rot} ICCESS 

“Tn tl villuve lived three sisters, all beautiful 
and accomplished. "Their names were Mary, Ade- 
laide and Madeline. Lam far enough past the age 


of enthusiasm, but never can I forcet the beauty of 


--~ -_-~—~-~ = 


























these young girls. Mary was the youngest and a 
fairer haired, more laughing damsel never daneed 
upon the green. Adelaide, who was a few years 
older, was dark haired and pensive ; but of the three 
Madeline, the eldest possessed the most fire, spirit, 
cultivation and intellectuality.—Their father a man 
of taste and education, and being somewhat above 
the vulgar prejudices, permitted the visits of the 
hero of my story. Still he did not altogether en- 
courage the affection he found springing up between 
Mary and the poct. When, however, he found 
that her affections were engaged, he did not with- 
hold his consent from their marriage, andthe recluse 
bore to his solitary mansion the young bride of his 
affections. Oh, sir, the house assumed a new ap- 
pearance within and without. Roses bloomed in 
the garden, jessamines peeped through the lattices, 
with the effects of 
Lights were seen in the little 


parlor in the evenmg ; and many atime would the 


and the field about it smiled 


careful cultivation. 


passenger pause by the garden gate to listen to 
strains of the sweetest music, breathed by choral 
voices froin the cottage. Lf the mysterious student 
and his wife were neglected by the neighbors, what 
eared they ! ‘Their enduring mutual aflection made 
But death came to 


their home a little paradise. 


Iden. Mary suddenly fell sick; and after a few 


hours illness, died in the arms of her husband and 


her sister Madeline. ‘his was the student’s second 


heavy affliction. 


* Pays, months, rolled on,and the only solace of 


of the deceased 
To Adelaide at length he 


"The bridal was not one 


the bereaved was tosit with the sisters 
and talk of the lost one. 

offered his widowed heart. 
of revelry and mirth. Yet they lived happily, and 


But it 


the rose avain blossomed in their garden. 
seemed as if a fatality pursued this singular inan. 
When the 
Autu 


died, like her younwest sist ry 


rose Withered and the leaf fell, in the 


mellow mol the year, Adelaide, too sickened 


and in the arms of 


her husband and Madeline 

* Perhaps you will think it strange, young man, 
that after all, the wretched survivor stood 
Madeline! | 


was a beauty in the true sense of thr 


ugain at 


the altar. well remember her. She 


word. Shic 


might have set upon a tlirone, and the most loyal 


subject, a proudest would have sworn the 


blood in theig veins deseended from an hundred 


kings. She loved the widowed for lus power and 


his fume, and sie wedded him. ‘They were mar- 
ned in tina t mon a sulaiinerailernoon— 
1 recollect it well bu yy th Ct ony thre 


blackest cloud I] ever saw overspread the heavens, 


and the moment the third bride pronounced her 
vow a clup of thunder the building to its 


All th females shiru 


herself uiade the re 


centre. ked, but the bride 


pouse, With a st ady voice, and 


her eye elste iwith a wild dive as she gazed upon 


her bridegroom. When arrived at lis house sh 
sunk upon the threshhold ; but this was the timidity 
ol a maiden. 

“* When they were alone he claspe d her hand; 


it was as cold as ice! He looked into her face 

© Madeline, said | ‘what means this ? your cheek 
is as pal s your we lding gown! ‘The bride uttered 
a@ franty ‘My wedding gown { exclaimed 
s] “ho, no I my sister shroud! Th 
hour of cont n has a ved It is God that 
1inip> ls i to 8} Ke fo win you I lost my own 
soul Yes, vi I um a muracres : She nithed 
‘upon me nth syous allvetionof her young heart— 


but I gave futul drug. Adelaide twined 
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her white arms about my neck, but I administered 
the poison !—Take me to your arms; [ have lost 
my soul for you, and mine you must be !’ 

** And then,” continued he, in a hollow voice, 
‘**at that moment came the thunder and the flash, 
and the guilty woman fell dead on the floor!” 
The countenance of the narrator expressed all he 
felt. 

* And the bridegroom !” asked I, “ the husband 


of the destroyer and the victims—what became of 


” 


him! ; 


oD 


“ He stands before you !” was the thrilling 


answer. 
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For the Rural! Repository. 
SKETCHES BY 'THE WAY-SIDE. 
ivo. 2. 

BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 

Brooklyn—the Navy-yard—Greenwood Cemetery—" Poor 
MeDonald Clark’ —Grace Church—the Battery—Ruins of 
the Inte fire—Bowling green fountain—Museum—Petritied 
human body—Egyptian muminy. 

I went over to Brooklyn on Long Island not 
long since to see its pretty residences and visit the 
Navy-yard. ‘Thirteen years ago Brooklyn num- 


bered some thirteen thousand inhabitants. Its 
population now is not far from seventy thousand, 
What a rapid increase for thirteen years! yet when 
I looked at its residences—its streets shaded by 
locusts and weeping willows, and felt the pure air 
fanning my cheek, I did not wonder that men 
sought so pleasant a place wherein to build thos« 
quiet nests which we term * homes.” 

Many of the city merchants reside here and pass 
in the ferry boats to their homes thrice every day. 

‘The Navy-yard is filled with all the apparatus of 
of war—huge piles of cannon balls and engines of 
death all around. We found on the stocks two 
large seventy-fours and many vessels being repaired. 
I wished much to enter one of the large ships being 
built, but on a bar near the entrance was placed in 
laryve white letters, * No Admittance.” 
accompanying pointed to the inseription and turning 
to an honest looking son of the ocean asked if that 
fact. 


aflirmative we very wisely contented ourselves with 


was indeed a On receiving a reply in th 
surveying the external appearance of the ship. I 
could not but hope as I stood there and yvazed up, 
that such a noble vessel might never be sent on a 
mission of death-dealing, to any clime: bat who 
ean read the history of the future? Surcly not man 
with his darkened eye! 

Greenwood Ceinetry ts on this Island but I did 
not have time to visit it. This I much regretted 
for ** Poor McDonald Clark” sleeps here under his 
marble monument. IL inquired for Grace Church, 
where the poor poet used to worship and learned 
that it was being converted into a Chin 
and 


a more splendid church was taking its place 


at the upper end of Broadway. I often think ot 


this poor creature while wending my way through 
the crowded marts of tins vast city and sigh over 
his lonely fate. Like one bewildered in his cours 


ne wandered on, but rests at last. Green be his 


grave in Greenwood ! 

As we came home from Brooklyn we loiter 
way an honr or two on the Batters Th toa 
lover of the sea is the Elysium of New-York. Its 


walks and seats are usually crowded and I do not 


air of th 


wonder that from the hot and polluted 





streets many turn to feel the breath of Nature on 
their checks. 
The late fire stood black 


crumbling as we passed them on our home-ward 


ruins of the and 


way. But workmen were busy, tearing down and 
rebuilding and soon I doubt not, huge towering 
brick walls glowing in the sunlight will take the 
place of this wide waste. 

There is a beautiful fountain of water at Bowling 
green. It shoots upward many feet and then falls 
over a pile of ragged rocks. ‘The sun was shining 


upon it and spanning it all over with rainbows. 
k'awns and swans live within 


and these I think added er 


1 5 > } 
the iron rating sur- 


rounding it, itly to the 


beauty of the scene. 


I cannot close this desultorious sketch about 


New-York and its environs without saying a few 


words on some curious specimens now be ne cx. 


There is 


exhumed in) Canada in 


hibited in the eity museum. here a 


petrific d human body 


September, 18 14 after having been buried twenty 


years. Deeay did in some devree precede 


petri- 


faction for the hands have disappeared and the feet 


‘ 


have crumbled. ‘The body is of a dark color and 
is that Gf T remember 1 rit) ola Vers. HLutehinson. 
Ilow litle did she probably think while passing 


* through the dark valley of the shadow of Death,” 
had rolled awa 


that alter twe nty years \ th it cast- 


off garment of her soul was to be exhumed and 
exhibited to thousan exciting in all profound 
astonishinent! She thou ce \ nye it back 
“to the dust whence it was taken.” but it is 
hardened and stony now, destined to endure for 
iugvht LT sce in it yp t ! until “ the rocks 
shall melt with V t hi { © it’ be po le 
thought I, that this frame of stone was ever the 
tabernacle of a thinking ul’? Did those still eold 
lips ever return the seal of affection or utter wor 
of hatred and love?) We t busy in 
executing the task « dl the be 
in cha reven u Bae ( forms 
about 
I turned from 1 ‘ { one al 
clio ln Cit i ! \ ( up 
} 
no bund lor a 
1 t Lexulte { j mn urt« 
‘ g to \\V | 
wish to have th ; 
lainort \ | { | Let 
bui ( Lik t ‘ 
wild-tlowe! ! 1 
pau I t \\ 
upon 1! 
itselad in ! 
"There let th d 
t while | i 
by thei ! 
\) 
s I 
roo ‘ Fi re. ‘ 
Il 
i \ f I t 
j ed « n st 
wl © not }’ Prove 
Ilo i 
| | 
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is more than anticipated. Gold clothed and fed on 


The latter is dragging out a 





the nectar of life. 
miserable existence in one of the tombs awaiting 
the time when she shall be tried and probably con- 
demned for dipping her hand in the blood of her 
kindred. 
view her with the eye of curiosity. 


She is shunned by all save those who 
Hour after 
hour glides over her and who shall tell what agony 
may wring her soul! Her pale face and keen black 
eye—her slender form in its faded calico dress 
looked little like the young queen’s eye of blue and 
full form cased in satin and gold— 
Had Polly Bodine been born with, 
“Hlalfa realm exchequer on her head,” 

who ean tell what her history would have been? 
Do not circumstances ina great degree mould the 
individuals character—I do not know the early 
histury of this wretched creature, or under what 
moral influences she was surrounded in her child- 


But Lam half of Mrs. 
“Society oftentimes makes the criminal it pun. 


hood. ‘hild’s opinion— 


ishes.” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository. 
MUTATIONS OF TIME, 
) Chance written on all Earthly 
I Though 


Nature Is colipose dof changes. 
the sun rises and sets as at the dawn of creation, 


and dee iy are 


| things. 


and the Planetary system remains unchanged, yet 
all things Earthly are changing. Generations liive— 
Where 


{ are the heroes of ages past—long since they have 


die und their names sink into oblivion. 


passed away. ‘They whomade nations pay homage 
with the 
like 


the fiery meteor coursing through the heavens, 


at their feet, while the earth resounded 


terror of their arms, have returned to dust; 
*tis but seen, ere it vanishes in darkness. 
Nations 
have risen, fleurished and declined, and left no trace 
( behind to tell their origin. 


and Carthage exist but in name. 


Fleeting, indeed are all things human. 


B iby lon. Cire ece. Rome 
Their ‘Temples, 
} 


Palaces and sanctuarics have crumbled into dust 
and only a remnant remains of their former glory 

also in this western world, relics remain obscured 
by the dim mist of ages past, of aim ghity peopl 


that existed centuries ago. ‘Thi y loo have p issed 
away and le!/t no trace be hind of their existence ; 
save ruins of citics, ounds and fortifi- 
Time had laid its 


and left not one to tell their history 


numerous n 
cations. inhabitants in the dust 
-1 subiect of 
j ’ stead : 


enquiry and speculation to future generatio 
Time lays his pa! lhand on all things, both ar 
mate and inanimate: since then we all to time 


must bow, how much wiser to prepare for a happier 
world to come. 
“Where the weary find rest on that heaven! 
And where sighing and sorrow toreve 





THE TIME TO 


By Til! 


DIM--AN 


OPHILI 


EXTRACT. 
FISK, 

Look at that smooth and bloodless brow of one of 
earth’s loveliest daucvhters, borne back to her natal 


bowers from a long pilgrimage, search of the lost 


treasure—health. Like a pale perishing blossom, 


she is luid in all her fading beauty, down in the 


home of her guileless infancy, amidst the happy 


The 


many a 


her memory fondly clung. 


scenes to which r ( 
hopes that had nestled in the heart of 


SAN eb 


\ 
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faithful friend, had one by one departed as they 
marked the hectic spot upon the wan and pallid 
cheek, the thin attenuated fingers of the tiny hand, 
the faltering step, the sunken eye—these told in 
solemn language that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when they must prepare the coffin and 
the shroud. 

A few months only had passed, since she stood 
before the altar, a laughing, blushing bride, her 
slight and fragile form surrounded by troops of ad. 
miring friends. Her name is changed, she returns 
to her father’s house but to leave it for a land of 
Ah! little did they think, on that day 
when tears and smiles were mingled—when they 


strangers. 


looked upon that bright face with its beaming joy 
and youthful pride, that its glow was lighted with 
the fevered breath of the treacherous disease—con- 
Little 
left a tear of mingled joy and sorrow upon her 


sumption. did the father think when he 
cheek at parting, that she was so soon to be borne 
back tothe home of her youth in comfortless sorrow. 

Death regards not a father’s love, nor a husband's 
griei—she is laid in her shrouded beauty ‘neath 
the spreading cypress of her native hills, in calm, 
unbroken painless sleep. She has seen the moon- 
light resting upon her native valleys for the last 
time—the sun to her gilds the hill-tops no more. 
The spirit emancipated like the beautiful champion 
of childhood, and the comforting associate of age. 
It ennobles the noble, gives wisdom to the wise, 
and new grace tothe lovely. ‘The patriot, minister, 
poet and eloquent man derive sublime power from 
its influence. 

— #9 ¢ Cato 
TILE DEACON’S EXPERIMEMT. 

In the town of W——, in this state, while 
elder K. 
Sabbath, a few years since, a Mr. C**** rose, and 
The 


sermon Was over, which 


was preaching on the forenoon of the 
asked leave to tell his experience. Keider de- 
sired him to wait till the 
he did. 
sprang upon his feet and began to relate a religious 
The 


half year having taken up more time than the 


When the Amen was pronounced, he 


experience of some twenty odd years. past 


sermon, the Elder became impatient, and tried in 
The 


out of patience, and several who knew him ven- 


vain to stop him. congregation were also 


tured to ask him to postpone what he had to say 
At length 
Deacon True walked up to him, aud putting his 


until after dinner, but to no purpose. 


hand gently upon his shoulder, whispered in his 
ear. ‘“ Brother C. I want to speak a word to you 
in private,” and turning round walked dire ctly out 
of the 


he crossed the threshold, Mr. C 


door : but looking back over his shoulder as 


- with great sim- 
plicity cried, “* Deacon it’s no use—I hay'nt got a 
It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that Brother C. had 


cent of money—and the old celt is dead.” 


bought a colt of the deacon a few months before, 
and that he supposed the “ word in private” was 
to dun him for the pay. ‘Though Sunday, the 


congregation broke up in a row of laughter. 
Knickerbocker. 
57) ¢ Cle 
PATRICK’S COLT. 

Wuen my grand-father resided at Goffstown and 
Derryfield, then settled by the Irish, he hired a wild 
sort of an Irishman to work on his farm. One day 
told him to take a bridk 
+} black 


il the 
said the ole 


soon after his arrival, he 


and go out in the field and cat colt. 


* Don't come home without hin,” ] 


Patrick started and was gon« 


ore ntleman. g 


SULIC 


time, but at last returned minus the bridle, with his z 
face and hands badly scratched, as though he had ‘ 
“Why, Patrick what's 
the matter, what in the name of wonder ails you ?” 


recieved rough treatment. 


** An’ faith isn’t it me yer honor, that never'llcatch — ) 
the ould black colt again? bad luck to hun! An’ 
did'nt he all but scratch the eyes out of me head? 
An’ faith, as thrue as me soul’s me own, I had to 
climb up a three afther the colt !’—* Climb a tree 
after him? Nonsense where is the beast?” * An’ 
its tied to the three, he is to be shure yer honor.” 
We all followed Patrick to the spot to get a solution 

of the difficulty, and on reaching the ficld we found 

to our no small amazement, that he had been chasing 

a young black bear, which he had succeeded in 
catching, after a great deal of rough usage on both 
sides, and actually tied it with the bridle to an old 
tree. Bruin was kept for a long while, and was 
ever after known as * Patrick's colt.” 


—— 0D) 6 Cato 


A FABLE, 

“* Farner of men and beasts !* said the horse, 
approaching the throne of Jupiter, “it is said of 
me, that Lam one of the most beautiful animals 
with which thou hast adorned the world ; and self 
love incites me to believe the character just ; yet 
in some particulars, my appearance might admit 
of improvement?” 

“Of what kind? 


Inform me. I am willing to 


receive instruction,” said the father of all and 


siniled. 

*© T would probably run better,” replied the steed, 
“if my legs were longer and more slender; a neck 
like a swan would be more becoming: a wider 
chest would improve my strength; and since thou 
hast ordained me to carry thy darling man, might 


I not have a natural saddle growing upon my back 


instead of that with which the well meaning ridet 
confines me.” 
resumed the (aod: 


* Have patience,” and with 


an awful voice, pronounced his creative word. 


Life darted into the dust, inert matter became alive : 


‘ 


organized members were formed ; they were joined 
in one constant bedy ; and before the throne arose 
the hideous Carne £ The horse shudae red, and 
shook with terror. 

“See,” said Jupiter, “longer and more slender 


anda large 


legs; aneck hke that of a swan: 


chest: and a natural saddle. Would you choos« 


tohave such a shape "* "The horse quaked with 


extreme aversion, 


- Go,” 


this event: be henceforth satisfied 


continued the God, “take counsel from 


with your con- 


j 


dition : and in order to remind you of the warning 


vou have now received” —so saying he cast on the 


“ 


camel a preserving look. Live” said he “ new 


inhabitant of the world! and may the horse never 
sce thee but with trenibling aversion.” 


Morat. 


theinselves with artificial humps 


When the votaries of fashion disfigure 


and simular im- 


proven nts on nature, they ought to retleet a mo- 


ment how far they would feel gratified, if those 
voluntary disfigurements were changed into real 
flesh and blood 

so Cte 


POVERTY A 
Tus Rey. Mr. —— 


BLESSING 


been on a visit to 


one of his poor Scotch purist ( ,whow taken 
ill, and being about to take his leave, held out his 
} ctoth visit bor lu ine 

¢ 


having 


hand to the ov}t tf, WHO presses iliec- 


tuonately, and at the same tin 
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towering spires that rai © the { ( 
* 
et ; ; ° 
\ the clouds, Gepend upon the mechanic's art 








(f 
© for his kind solicitude about his soul's welfare, and 
in conclusion said: 
“God grant ye sir, great abundance of poverty 
here, and a double portion o’t through a’ eternity.” 
“*What!” said the astonished clergyman, * do 
you wish me to become poor ?” 
“Wi a’ 


scriously—** ye ken a hundred times an’ mair, have 


me heart, sir,’ answered the old man 


ye tauld me that poverty was a blessing, an’ I'm 
sure there’s nane I could wish to see better blessed 
than yourself.” 

A solemn pause ensued. At length the minis- 
ter said, with an air of touching humility, which 
showed he felt the full force of the cutting reproof— 

* Well James, I confess I never tho’t seriously 
on that point until this moment—poverty cannot 
be a blesssing, it is at best a misfortune.” 

42D @ Oesteo — 
LET GO MY TATIR. 

An old pastor once stated that in the whole course 
of fifty years preaching, he never laughed but three 
times in the pulpit, during the exercises of the Sab- 
bath. On one of the occasions the following oecur- 
ance took place. 

The pews of the church were these old fashioned 
square ones, so that people in different pews often 
set back to back, merely seperated by a low railing 
for a division. 

Now it fell out one Sabbath that two old deacons, 
in two contigious pews, had fallen into profound 
meditation, and thrown their heads back until their 
two occupants with theirlong quenes dangling there- 
from had met together, and were quietly reposing 
for the benifitof the aforesaid internal meditations. 
There were some wicked people present, who 
scandalously insinuated that the two deacons were 
asleep, but I looked upon it as a mere persecution 
lor rightcousness sake. However, there was an 
awful depraved young iman in the third pew, that 
corncred upon the two where the deacons were 
meditating, and what does this sacrilegious sinner 
do? Why he takes the dangling queus aforesaid 


and soltly ties them close ly and firmly together. 


And then, as if that were not enough to send him 
takes 


into one of the deacons. 


to px rdition, he a pin and cruclly sticks it 


* Let gomy hair!” eried deacon number one. 
cried deacon number two. 


hit and hit—but 


* Let vo my hair!” 


7 : ‘ 
Iwas now twitch and twiteh! 


the conclusion must be left to the reader's imagri- 


nation. 


— x 56 Ot 


JUVENILITY. 
Tue editor of a Vermont paper has been much 
amused at what he terms the juvenility of a little 


boy of his acquaintance ; he was about going to 


bed, and was knecling it’ his 


mother’s feet, with 


lus hands cl spn d between hers, as she r cited to 


hin the Lord's Pr Lyer, which he repr ited after 


her —* Our father which art in heaven,” « Our 


father which are in heaven,” “ Hallowed be thy 
name,” * Hallowed be thy name,” “ Give us this 
day our d uly bread,” “ Give us this d 1y our daily 

—Oh? mammy, let's ask for cakes.” . 


+.) @ CS 
VMECIIANICS., 
Tuey are thi palace builders of the world: not 


tat hex 
Al Cn is TCW 


vn, not a stone is shaped, in all the 


dwellings of the rich, that does 


to the 


not owe its 


skill: the 


fitness and beauty mechanie’s 
r giddy heights among 


and 


RURAL 


strength for their symmetry beauty, and fair pro- 
portions: there is no articie of comfort or of pleasure, 
but what bears the impress of their handy-work. 
How exalted is their calling—how sublime is their 
vocation ! Who dare to sneer at such a fraternity 
of honorable men? who dares to cast odium upon 
sucha patriotic race! Their path is one of true glory, 
and it is their own fault if it does not lead them to 


the highest posts of honor and renown. 
— 4D @ Gato 
A BEAUTIFUL ANSWER, 

Ir was a beautiful turn given by a lady, who 
being asked where her husband was when he lay 
concealed for having been deeply concerned in a 
conspiracy resolutely answered that she had hidden 
him. ‘This confession caused her to be brought 
before the Governor, who told her that nothing but 
confession where she had hidden him, could save 
her from torture. ‘ And will that do?” ‘ Yes.”— 
replied the Governor—” I will pass my word for 
your safety on that condition.” * Then,” said she 
** I have hidden him in my heart, where you may 
find him.” ‘This surprising answer charmed the 
Governor, and procured her husband's pardon. 


—o- 30 @ Gato — 

Fain Diviston.—Three gentlemen, meeting to 
sup at a tavern, one of them called for patridges. 
A brace was accordingly brought, which he was 
On this, he took one tohimscl!, 


“Stop, Sir,” 


requested to carve. 
leaving the other for his friends. 
cried one of them; ‘I hardly think this is fair.” 
* Perfectly fair, my dear Sir,” said the gentleman ; 
* You perceive there is one for you rwo, and one 
for mr, too !” 

—o 35D ¢ Cato —— 

Taken sy Surprise.—A gentleman last weck, 
got into a Broadway stage in which were ten pretty 
girls. Upon ascending the steps, he paused for 
a moment dazzled with the beauty before him. 
‘ There is room, sir; sit down,” said one of the 
amiable ladies. “ I thank you,” said the gentleman 
getting in; “I thought of getting into an omnibus, 
but I have entered paradise !” 

— 30 © Garo 

JuventLe Precocrry.—The St. Louis Organ, 

tells the story of a boy of that city caught by an old 


fellow swinging upon his gate. “Clear out from 
there, boy , or I'll set the dog on you,” shouted the 


“Old stick-in-the. 


responded the little 


man at the top of his voice. 
mud—you ’aint got no dog !” 
shaver. ‘The last seen of the man he was hunting 


for a brick-bat. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1546 
THE NEW YEAR 
Tuk New Year is upon us—we have run another round of 


Time, and cut another notch in the tally-stick, on which 


kept the account of our onward progress to Eternity The 


New Year opens with swelling hopes aud bright antietpations 

to many, as the Old Vear, that has just passed, did | t 

hope nd anti ipations whi h have been erus ] d 

with the many and realized with the few. It ts wort ur 
hile to reflect upon passing events at the it ‘ 
dthe commencement of the New Y« 1 ett 

eve back over the ve ir that is passed, the isn .a 

of unwished-for and unlooked-for, and d ed event ’ 

unwished-for and u expect l at the pre nt merit 

were one year have taken place lrendful ynfl 

t weeping tornadves—stormes t shipwrecks 

does not recollect the wrecking of the stean tSw } 


REPOSITORY. 


2 





the Hudson opposite our city in the month of Aprillast ? Who ey 
that heard the agonizing screams, the piercing cries and sup 
plications for aid that were wafted across the water to our ears, 
from on board that ill-fated steamer, that does not remember 
them still? Many there were that night, who laid themselves 
upon the river's bed to “sleep the sleep that knows no waking” 
who but a few short 
The 


year now opened, perhaps is pregnant with other calamities 


till ** the sea shall give back her dead,” 
moments before were blooming with health and vigor. 
as terrible asthis; but it behooves us not to look upon the 
dark side of futurity—the opening year is bright before us, 
we have friends around us—the necessaries and comforts of 
life and the smiles of Providence about us ;—then let us drop 
atear to the memory of the Past and look forward to the 
coming year with, Hope in our hearts, trusting our destiny in 


” 


future to the hands of Him who “ governs all things. 


GRAHAMS MAGAZINE, 


Tue first number of Graham’s American Monthly Magazine 
is before us and a splendid one it is. It begins with the richest 


a view of Washington at the 


Tit'e Page. we ever saw, then 
Battle of Princeton, and a sweet megzotint, the Young Cavalier 
by Sartain. As for its eontents—the best way is to subscribe 


for it and judge for one’s self. It is the first number of a new 


Volume, and we doubt not but W. H. Graham, Agent, 
Tribune Building New-York, will be very happy to answer 
any calls for it, written or verbal—Terms $3 per annum. 

—_— +0 © C= 


COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
We have received the first number of Vol. fifth of the 
Magazine. Itis embellished with two beautiful 
engravings, together with a splendid Fashion Plate. 


highest order and must e« 


Columbian 
Its con- 
tents are of the ntinue so, as long as 
its contributors are such as Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Embury, 
Mrs. Child, Mi Gonld, &c. 
John Inman and Robert 
Publisher, 140 Nassau St. 


s Sedgwick, Miss 
annum in Edited by 


A. West, New-York, Isreal P 


Terms $3 per 


advance, 
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1). WU. Jetlers N. ¥. 81,00; P. D. Dean's Cor _ N.Y 
1,00; Miss B.C. ¢ ro’, Vt. $1.00; C, W.C. Albany, 
N.Y. 81.00; B.T. W. Horie N. ¥. $1,000; Miss J. L. 
N orthe N. Y. 81.00: M. P. B. Fletcher, N. VY. 83.00: 
L. C. Copake, N. ¥. 33,00; Col. J. 8. Hottinan’s Gate, N.Y. 
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RAL REPOSITORY. 





From the Yankee Blade. Vet ‘neath delirium’s maddening thrill 
A spirt lingered nigh 


WHEN IS THE TIME TO DIE? 


That softly funned my aching brow, 








Wuen guileless infancy has spread And drank my fevered sigh. 
Its spotless pinions o'er thy head, A hand oft lingered on my own, 
And decked with inocence thy bed— A sweet voice in mine ear; 
’Tis not the time to die. Though life seemed like some fading dream, 
\ oo & wef ¢ = jl Daatrww ov é RAB 
) \ dh as duh Gh ab zs O@vr?L 7°? When childhood's gentle hand has prest ote vision stit wes einer. 
Its fairy signet on thy breast, When reason dawned upon my soul 
F Rural Rey y. And lulled thy infant woes to rest— The pitying gaze I met 
CHILDHOOD'S HOME, "Tis not the time to die, Of eyes that late had flashed in seorn, 
sy C. W. BRYAK When buoyant youth has fired thy soul, With tender tears on 
ie Chidteed''s Meene<thaw wwott i aie And restless passions scorn control . And since, when in that faithful her 


W he »les 7 The tirmest truth I rest 
( hen priceless | urs . oll— Che ti i 
My hildhood’s Ilome p io uncounted roll 


On earth no other place is found 


a ec] . h like that 
Tis not the time to die. I fee] there is no truth like tha 


Which glows in woman's breast 
x 








Like Childhood's Home. When pleasure lures with specious wile, { 
When memory turns to by-gone years And ardent hopes thy breast beguile ; 
And wake ew When all around thee seem to smile— . } R H 0 K B } RY B | N G. 
And from my mind its dimness clears, "Tis not the time to die. 
And brings to view Tue Subseriberrespectfully inform » Public, that he has 
Tl f j had wr ht When faithful friendship cheers thy heart, established in connection with hi Prin g Office a Bookbind- 
s ‘ ve ti ‘ t im ) ! ' ' 
™ And bids corroding grief depart ery, and has emploved a competent Bookbinder to earry ition, 
I mv heart aud now is prepared to execute allot lers lortl binding of 


When love has pierced thee with his dart— 


Eze yet in life T had been brought = saprgs ecto BOOKS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, &C. 


in the neatest, cheapest and n tdurable s 
, weet When sterner manhood leaves behind Mr The RURAL REPOSITORY. will be bound with 
Of h *s THlHome: The toys of youth, and seeks to find leather backs and corners, in us good style, it t better, than 
Ere yet my restle wandering feet Amusement for the deathless mind— they ever have been done i this etty nt Cents for two 
: ; aa Volumes bound together, and in Cloth for 374 Cents. Single 
Had ke ed to roam. lis not the time to die. Volumes. from 31 to 374 Cent 
The happy nes of youthful days N. B. Please Call ¢ ltry t t \/ s he Priv ting 


Now past recall When thou hast sealed the tower of fume Office. W. BS 7 ( OD ARD. 





And wrote on glory’s scroll thy name Hudson, Noremle 145 

My ci ist i ‘ 1 i ' 

‘ When countless tongues thy praise proclaiin— 

t ole . 
"Tis not the time to die. Win slinat Liters BD em the Tasted Gtate 

Denar to ow 1 my soul The VideSt UISTay Id) ill | J D1I16S. 

Is racked with pain, When all thy hoarded wealth has fled, ‘ 
When waves of trouble o’er me roll } When friends are numbered with the dead, ’ . )é 4 

{ turn again, And sorrows swarm around thy head— \ L, hy it \ MS {’ | ( ) RY 
And view my by-gone hay ven *Tis then the time to die. ¢ > ( 

* a9 YP~P ¢ » (| ‘ ¢ ~ 

My Childhood's Home , Vol. 22 (° cimmencang dent. 13, 18, 5. 
an When weary age has dimmed the light a . 4 7 ’ 


Then to my eyes unbiden tem Pini shen eosenteaey nadheeen talite. EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 








I) f ‘ 
: And thy fair day has ec! “dl to night Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
i mu ! 1tenr my Star 
al ly ] . " » ‘re ' 4 , 1 1 , 
Cie eee Mis then the time to die. PHE RURAL REPOSITORY y be devoted to Polite 
antes ; Literate conta Mora Sy tal Tales. Original 
Fre vot . ‘ » ‘ hen h } -exnonnds » brens : ’ , . 
i ( itu 1 y ( hea When holy hope expands the breast, Communications, Brograplies, Trave g Sketches, Amusing 
lo error’s v And points thee to the place of rest Miscel'any, Humeorot nd Histoneal Aneed Poetry, & 
{ . ’ . hofir nheratl nee ? ofthe ? 2 
When nought but youthful happiness Within the mansions of the blest— Ih first Numberofthe 7 Second Vols ;, fthe Rerat 
: ‘ Rerostrory will be issued on Saturday the ith of Sep 
, »] ie! 
ie ed in my breast QO, then, “us time to die tember, 1845. 
And on my heart no cares did press W. A. B. The character and desian of the Rural Repository be <o 
Fhen Iw est —225 6 Sto generally known, it would seem a tsuperthuoustootlerany 
thine further lut, we t nil t ynit ter the ible 
tnd though the re prt fore’er F he ¢ iinan Mag ne. two paragraphs conta ne ee lensed extracts from notices of 
, , ! ] ‘ A } 
[new wv ESPERE TOUJOURS. th Repo Ory. pt me vant vou eughout 
Pri ‘ the Trited States, in the r oft r elves as some 
tring j : 
\ ' BY MARY L. LAWSON are under the nec ty of cle La 
vet ras Phe * Rural Repository’ t ‘ t imontl 
di n, Jar 1=46 I saw her in the brilliant hall, ly Periodien!, published inthe City of Hh ( tobin Co 
N.Y nd wil iw ve isthe te ’ erin the 
— — Where lips light flattery wenr : rae : , : fit. : 
= ®U bg : United States: and while it has n , , t ete ons 
Her form was fairest in the dance, to publie favor, itis tur better mit ‘ ubl trons who 
Her step the lightest there boast long and loud oftiicirelacus ts ! re Amid 
. : . t} hectuntio: ofthe worl dthe ups and « vos of the 
rik WORKS OF NATURE Sweet lappiness was in her eye, ue CUA TION ’ of the 
pertodieal press, for nearly u score of ve tl ithe meecellany 
ah , . , oO , And peace upon he T brow > h is pursu d 1} ove t oreol ' " a) ts sweets 
i Ks ¢ ‘ c " 4 —_* . 
And this, I said, is woman’s faith, around, and increasing in interest d popularits nd our 
How eur ‘ , leer . . > lers | " ‘ t tal " omer ' 
And woman's fickle vow. readers will, of cou titer, tl uit it | ’ itat would 
The eat ect that we hat have aflied off tl mortal il t 
I re ' ethtot ener She did not greet my anxious gaze 7. ' 45 re € e ) 
‘ 
As oft in days of old a as a) aie a YO) Wo 
. There was no kindness in her tone, rHE Ri RAL REPOSITORY will be pub ed every 
] ' é { th Sat m the ¢ tlo ft conta ' ' s! 
Her words were brief and cold other Saturday, in the Gna “tng PORE EWOESY Sm 
Vii ‘ ‘ wd , - numbers of ercht pages ench, with oa tith ‘ d index ta 
: : Lturned awny with angered soul, the volume, making in the whole 20 ‘ be will alan hee 
‘ : Nor met her eye again embellished with 1 er { ; ently it 


: will be one of the neatest, ely est 1 bes terary pr 
i" ' . writ I could have braved a glance of hate wil th ’ , . estl ary papers 
in the country 
i 


Ni ! 4 But not such calm disdain T E R M S . 


chek igen oe ' I knew not that I had wrang her heart ONE DOLLAR " ! c. We 


i . : ' But drenmed not thus to be havea few comes ofthe Tt Petth, dott ltt ih. bath, ott 
: ith dist v i i Ju vel 

i , Unworthy of one gentle thought, ume.can have as n on if r {1 Cw re 
And scorned in memory they wish at the same rnte hose who ser cJor SS). fora 
oe ail : With hasty step I left the hall club. ean have their cl c oft ! e 
Volume erat there wh ‘ =lQhor S15. their chotee of 


Her equel still in pride 


And strove, beneath a cureless me u, ‘ ¢ 
— , a C aus: c fabs 2! Chuhes tt! 


’ two: aud those who send S20 mel owe rol e ol three 





My bitter thoughts to hide 
Nut ! t All ewho wil dousthet ‘ ‘ t<ine 
- t one ] ‘ But sickness fell upon my frame mittanes ha tet ! 
our { { 3510 ‘ ur { < } 
7 \ stranger where Ldwelt I bent I vi un 
Seven as 4 = wo 
Few gathered round the couch of p 
we ! | Ten ‘ S700 | l ( < Th 


for the suflerer felt 
The frends that I had deemed most true 


1 Names of 
Turned wearily away 
\" » ty ‘ sent as soon f 


ublisher 
; ' I did not crave their sympativy WILLIAM Bt. § ropparvi 
” Nor ask their cold delay Hudson. Columbia Co. NX’. Y. 15 ‘5. . 
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